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RELIGION 
BY. W. 


AND 
Cc. 


POLITICS. 
WESTLAKE. 


Although numerically a very small body, | 
the Society of Friends in this generation have, | 
both individually and collectively, exercised 
a widespread influence upon the political 
questions of the day. 

In the earlier portions of their history, the 
principles they upheld were for the most part | 
s» unpopular, and the mode by which public | 
questions were advanced was often so immor- 
al and unchristian, that their representative | 
meeting in London from time to time issued 
earnest counsel against taking part in any of 
the “ controversies, heats, and distractions of 
this world or the kingdoms of it.” Their en- 
tire neutrality under the stirring changes 
which tvok place in the first half century of 
their existence (1650 to 1700) is very re-| 
markable, when we consider the strong provo- | 
cation engendered by the bitter persecutions | 
they endured. In the printed epistle ad- 
dressed to all their members in 1692 they de- | 
scribe themselves as— 








| you may be exposed. 
| dear friends, that it is merely lawful: but also as- 
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‘* Being obliged to demean ourselves, not only as 
a grateful people, but as a Christian Society, to live 
peaceably and ivoffensively under the present gov- 
ernment, as we have a/ways done under the various 
revolutions of government ever since we were a peo- 
ple, according to our ancient principle and practice, 
in which we hope we shall ever persevere.’’ 


In 1730 Friends are advised “especially to 
discountenance every indecent mark of dis- 
satisfaction, in word or writing, relating to the 


| government ;” and in 1769, “that they avoid 
| being ensnared by the animosities of contend- 


ing parties, or anything unbecoming the sta- 
bility or uprightness of their profession.” 

In 1774 we meet with yet clearer directions 
concerning their connection with party poli- 


| tics, in the following words :— 


‘*The corrupt and immoral practices which have 
frequently attended public elections are a scandal 
to the Christian name, and would be very reproach- 


|ful to any of our profession; wherefore, if any 


amongst us should be prevailed upon to become 
managers or ageuts in elections, let such be visited 
and labored with, in order to convince them of the 


-| hurtful and reproachful consequences that may 
| ensue. 


” 


And again, in 1790 :— 


“The principle of truth calls out of contention ; 
it ever seeks not its own end by means productive 
of animosity. . . We know that drukenness, 
riot, and confusion, are frequently attendant on 
election contests; and how can any in profession 
with us expose their minds, which it is their duty 
to keep unspotted of the world, to such contamina- 
tion-?”’ 


In 1834 the London Yearly Meeting de- 
sires that all its members “ may ever be found 
of those who are ‘ quiet in the land ;’” and in 
1836, it again thus gives expression to its deep 


|anxiety :— 


‘* Seriously consider the responsibilities involved 
in taking civil offices, and the temptations to which 
Do not satisfy yourselves, 


certain whether it is for you expedient. - Be 
especially careful not to yield to the temptation of 
indulging the love of distinction, or of seeking to 
promote a party.” 


But since these fervent and judicious coun- 


‘sels were issued, a remarkable change has 


come over the national affairs of this country. 
The great questions which have stirred the 
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public mind during the last thirty years, have | 
nad so direct a bearing upon the religious | 
principles we uphold, and upon the moral | 
and social good of our fellow-men, that neither 
as philanthropists nor as Christians has it 
been justifiable or consistent for the Friends | 
to abstain from all active service in the field 
of politics. 

Many of the testimonies for which our fore- | 
fathers passively suffered in hopeless confine- 
ment, and without any prospect of their views 
becoming popular, are now confirmed by the 
law of the land. It is not for us to say how | 
far their faithfulness in upholding these 
truths was the means by which the public | 
mind became attracted towards these ques-| 
tions: but one thing we may thankfully 
avow, that most of the religious scruples for | 
which the early Friends were prosecuted are 
now not only tolerated by public opinion, but 
encouraged by State enactment. - Notably 
amongst these, we may refer to the abolition 
of religious tests for service in civil affairs, the 
abolition of compulsory oaths, and the aboli-| 
tion of Church-rates ; and now the country is 
entering upon a yet bolder effort towards per- 
fect religious liberty—in the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church ; involving a decided step 
in recognition of that great testimony to 
which we have persistently clung through two 
centuries of good and evil report—the separa- 


tion of the Church from the State, and oppo- | 


sition to all State interference in matters of 
religion, whether by persecution or by patron- 

age. 
it is in no spirit of sectarian exultation 
that we pvint to the fact, that this Gospel 
principle, persistently maintained by George | 
Fox and his successors in religious faith, is| i 
now acknowledged as the only “sound course | 
by many of the deepest thinkers, the most | 
earnest Churchmen, and the wisest politicians | 
of this day. Our object i is rather to see how, | 
in the approaching political crisis, we may as | 
individuals best advance the religious views | 
which we profess. | 
| 





We hold that our duty is, firstly, and above 
all, to promulgate the thoroughly Christian | 
basis of our objections, in order that no mis- | 
take may exist concerning the religious char- | 
acter of our opposition to this unhallowed | 
union, which since the days of Constantine 
has been throughout Europe a fruitful source | 
of rottenness within, and persecution without, | 
the pale of the professing Church. Wedeem 
this course the more necessary, because from | 
the strong political aspect which this question | 
has latterly assumed, and from the deep inter- | 
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elixir of life—men who desire the destruction 
of the Irish Protestant Church, as well as its 
severance from the State— profound philoso- 
phers and shallow theorists—Radicals of the 
highest type and Radicals of the lowest—men 


‘of much religion and men of no religion—all 


will be found gathering together on the same 
platform and in the same committee-rooms, 
bent on the common purpose of accomplish- 
ing the disestablishment of the Protestant 
Episcopalian Church in Ireland. 

It is clear, therefore, that much misrepre- 
sentation and confusion of motives will arise, 
and that those Friends who are prominent in 
their exertions have carefully to uphold their 
own standard of principle in simplicity and 


| godly fear, 


If this be honestly done, there need be 
neither misgiving nor alarm at the heteroge- 
neous character of the’men and motives 
which surround them. No great national 
change has ever been carried solely through 
the influence or the writings of religious men. 
It is in the nature of all reformations that 
whilst the public mind is educated by thinking 
men, and led on by the energy of the good, 
these pioneers are too few in numbers and in- 
fluence to accomplish great reforms unaided, 
It is when these momentous topics have been 
launched upon the sea of political feeling, 


| with exciting appeals to human passions, self- 


interest or worldly ambition, that they have 
sprung suddenly into a national prominence. 

It was not the preaching of Reformers 
alone, but with it a strange admixture of 
worldly policy, pride and resentment, that 
contributed to the establishment of Protest- 
antism in England under Henry VIIL, or 
in Germany under the Protestant Electors. 
Neither was the temporal power of the papacy 
brought to its present point of abasement by 
| Victor Emanuel, without the agency of men 
who professed no love to Christ, or care for 
the souls of their fellow-men. But now, as 
ever, 

‘*Blindly the wicked work 
The righteous will of heaven.” 

Again, we doubt not that many advocated 
‘the Catholic Emancipation Act, the repeal of 
the Corn and Navigation laws, and many 
other enactments, purely on religious grounds, 
| desiring thereby to promote the honor of God 
| and the good of men of all nations. In the 
lives of Joseph Sturge and others we have 
ample evidence of this fundamental spring of 
action—men whose prominent political life 
was shaped and doeoly saturated by their re- 


ligious sense. We believe, also, that this 


est felt by very many of our members in its| Christian root has been a secret ‘element of 
advancement, it is probable that during the | success ; but it was cnly when the masses took 
coming autumn we shall find ourselves in un- | the work into their own hands, and gathered 
usual company. Men to whom the fierceness | strength from men of all classes, with reasons 
of party politics would seem as the very | noble and ignoble, that these questions as- 
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sumed such overwhelming importance that! on the little competitions, factions and debates 
Cabinet ministers, bishops and lords were|of mankind. When I read the several dates 
alike powerless to withstand the popular tide. | ot the tombs,—of some that died yesterday, 
That which was resolutely refused to the| and some six hundred years ago,—l consider 
calm logic and the Christian advocacy of the | that great day when we shall all of us be co- 
few. was yielded to the Babel of comflicting|temporaries and make our appearance to- 
motives when centred in one common demand. | gether.— Spectator. 

But whilst accepting the aid without en- dos i SFT ' 
dorsing the opinions of those who desire to THE CUBSEIAS ‘TENERR. 
promote the same result as ourselves, there is From John Newton's Letters to a Nobleman. 
great need for circumspection lest we over-| ©The Christian is a new creature, born and 
step the bounds of righteousness and charity | taught from above. He has been convinced 
under the half-concealed hope that the end/of his guilt and misery as a sinner, has fled 
may justify the means. We hold that it is| for refuge to the hope set before him, has 
the duty of Christian men in this age to dis-| seen the Son and believed on him: his natural 
play an increased activity in influencing those | prejudices against the glory and grace ot 
who make the laws. In the first century of|God’s salvation have been subdued and 
Christianity it was manifestly inexpedient | silenced by almighty power; he has accepted 
that its disciples should take part in heathen | the Beloved, and is made acceptable in him : 
or Jewish governments. The leaven was to| He now knows the Lord; has renounced the 
work until the whole nation was so leavened | confused, distant, uncomfortable notions he 
that the wisest men were to be found amongst | once formed of God; and beholds him in 
the Christians. But in a representative con-| Christ, who is the way, the truth and the life, 
stitution it is the bounden duty of every man the only door by which we can enter to any 
to seek to advance by all pure means the re-| true satisfying knowledge of God, or commu- 
peal of bad laws and the passing of such en-|nion with him. But he sees God in Christ, 
actments as shall promote the well-being of| reconciled, a Father, a Saviour and a F riend, 
the masses. Whe can so effectually judge of| who has freely forgiven bim all his sins, and 
the wants of the suffering people, who can| given him the spirit of adoption: he is now 
bring so enlightened a judgment to bear upon| no longer a servant, much less a stranger, 
national questions, as those whose hearts are} but a son; and because a son, an heir already 
enlarged by Divine grace, and whose intel- | interested in all the promises, admitted to the 
lects are quickened by earnest thought and | throne of grace, and an assured expectant of 
anxious study as Christian citizens? It would| eternal glory. The gospei is designed to give 
be a lamentable mistake if the religious por-| us not only a peradventure or a probability, 


tion of any community, whether Churchmen 
or Dissenters, Conservatives or Liberals, were 
induced, either by the taunts of their oppo- 
nents, or the pleadings of their friends, to 
withdraw from political action, and leave the 
field open to those who take a lower standard 
of man’s duty to his neighbor. We speak not 
of petty party strifes, but of politics in the 
loftiest sense of the word, when we state our 
belief that no Christian community is at lib- 
erty to throw away its vantage-ground, and 
abandon the direction of this world’s affairs 
to the professedly irreligious, the selfish or 
the reckless.—[ To be concluded. ] 


SUGGESTIONS OF THE TOMBS. 
When I look upon the tombs of the great, 





but a certainty both of our acceptance and 
our perseverance, till death shall be swal- 
lowed up in life. And though many are sad- 
ly fluctuating and perplexed upon this head, 
and perhaps all are so for a season ; yet there 
are those who can say, we know that we are 
of God; and, theretore, they are steadfast 
and unmovable in his way; because they 
are confident that their labor shall not be in 
vain, but that when they shall be absent from 
the body, they shall be present with their 
Lord. This is the state of the advanced, ex- 
perienced Christian, who, being enabled to 
make his profession the chief business of his 
life, is strong in the Lord, and in the power 
of his might. Every one who has this hope 
‘in Christ, purifieth himself even as he is 


every emotion of envy dies in me. When I} pure. I would now attempt a sketch of the 


read the epitaphs of the beautiful, every in-| Christian’s temper, formed upon these princi- 
ordinate desire goes out. When I meet with} ples and hopes, under the leading branches 
the grief of parents upon a tombstone, my/| of its exercise, respecting God, himself, and 
heart melts with compassion; when I see the| his fellow-creatures. 

tombs of the parents themselves, I consider} The Christian's temper Godward is evi- 
the vanity of grieving for those whom we|denced by humility. He has received from 
must quickly follow. When I consider rival} Gethsemane and Golgotha such a sense of 
wits placed side by side, or the holy men that| the evil of sin, and of the holiness of God, 
divided the world with their contests and dis-| combined with his matchless love to sinners, 
putes, I reflect with sorrow and astonishment! as has deeply penetrated his heart ; he has an 














; 
} 
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affecting remembrance of the state of rebel-| taining communion with him. For this he 
lion and enmity in which he once lived | plies the throne, and studies the word of 
against this holy and good God; and he has| grace, and frequents the ordinances, where 
a quick perception of the defilements and | the Lord has pleased to meet with his peo- 
defects which still debase his best services. ' ple. These are his golden hours; and when 
His mouth is therefore stopped as to boast-| thus employed, how poor and trivial does all 


ing; he is vile in his own eyes, and is filled | 
with wonder, that the Lord should visit such 
a sinner with such a salvation. He sees so| 

vast a disproportion between the obligations | 
he is under to grace, and the returns he 
makes, that he is disposed, yea, constrained, 
to adopt the apostle’s words without affecta- 
tion, 
least of all saints; and knowing his own heart, | 
while he sees only the outside of others, he is | 


not easily persuaded there can be a believer | 


upon earth so faint, so unfruitful, so un- 
worthy as himself. 
is not disvouraged, for he enjoys peace. The 
dignity, offices, blood, righteousness, faithful- 
ness and compassion of the Redeemer, in 
whom he rests, trusts and lives, for wisdess. 
righteousness, sanctification and redemption, 
are adequate to all his wants and wishes 
provide him with an answer to every objec- 
tion, and give him no less confidence in God, 
than if he were sinless as an angel. For he 


sees that though sin has abounded in him, 
grace has much more abounded in Jesus. 
With respect to the past, all things are be- 


and to account himself Jess than the | 


Yet, though abased, he} 


'that the world calls great and important ap- 
| pear in hiseyes! Yea, he is solicitous to keep 
(Up an intercourse of heart with his Beloved 
in his busiest scenes; and. so far as he can 
succeed, it alleviates all his labors, and 
/sweetens all his troubles. And when he is 
| neither communing with his Lord nor acting 
for him, he accounts his time lost, and is 
ashamed and grieved. The truth of his love 
is manifested by submission. This is twofold, 
and absolute and without reserve in each. 
He submits to his revealed will, as made 
known to him by precept, and by his own 
example. He aims to tread in his Saviour’s 
| footsteps, and makes conscience of all his com- 
mandments, without exception and without 
|hesitation. Again, he submits to his provi- 
i dential will: he yields to his sovereignty, ac- 


,| quiesces in his wisdom; he knows he bas no 


right to complain of anything, because he is 
a sinner; he has no reason, because he is sure 
the Lord does all things well. There- 
fore this submission is not forced, but is an 
act of trust. He knows he is not more un- 
worthy than he is unable to choose for him- 





come new; with respect to the present and | self, and therefore rejoices that the Lord has 
future, he leans upon an Almighty arm, and | undertaken to manage for him; and were he 
relies upon the word and power which made compelled to make his own choice, he could 
and upholds the heavens and the earth.| only choose that all his concerns should re- 
Though he feels himself unworthy of the} main in that hand to which he has already 
smallest mercies, he claims and expects the | committed them. And thus he judges of puble 
greatest blessings that God can bestow; and | as well as of his personal affairs. He cannot 
being rooted and grounded in the knowledge | be an unaffected spectator of national sins, 
and love of Christ, his peace abides, and is|nor without apprehension of their deserved 
not greatly affected, either by the variation | consequences; he feels, and almost trembles 
of his own frames or the changes of God’s| for others, but he himself dwells under the 
dispensations towards him while here. With | shadow of the Almighty, in a sanctuary that 
such a sense of himself, such a heart-felt}cannot be forced; and therefore, should he 
peace and heavenly hope, how can his spirit | see the earth shaken, and the mountains cast 
but breathe dove to his God and Saviour? It into the midst of the sea, his heart would not 
is indeed the perfection of his character and | be greatly moved, for God is his refuge. The 
happiness, that his soul is united by love to | Lord reigns. He sees his Saviour’s hands 
the chief good. The love of Christ is the| directing every dark appearance, and over- 
joy of his heart, and the spring of his obe- | ruling all to the accomplishment of his own 
dience. With his Saviour’s presence, he| great purposes ; this satisfies him ; and though 
finds a heaven begun upon earth; and with- | the winds and waves should be high, he can 
out it, all the other glories of the heavenly | venture his own little bark in the storm, for 
state would not content him. The excellence |he has an infallible and almighty pilot on 
of Christ, his love to sinners, especially his| board with him. And, indeed, why should 
dying love; his love to himself in seeking and|he fear when he has nothing to lose? His 
saving him when lost, saving him to the} best concerns are safe; and other things he 
uttermost—But I must stop.—You can bet-| holds as gifts from his Lord, to whose call he 
ter conceive than I can describe, how and | is ready to resign them, in whatever way he 
why Jesus is dear to the heart that knows | pleases; well knowing that creatures and instru- 
him. That part of the Christian’s life which | | ments cannot of themselves touch a hair of his 
is not employed in the active service of bis head without the Lord’s permission, and, that 
Lord, is chiefly spent in seeking and main-! if hedoes permit them, it must be for the best. 
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I might enlarge further. But I shall pro-| many of a narrow, selfish, mercenary spirit ; 
ceed to consider the Christian’s temper re-| but in the beginning it was not so. The gos- 
specting himself. He lives godly and soberly. | | pel is designed to cure such a spirit, but gives 
By sobriety we mean more than that he is| no indulgence to it. A Christian has the 
not a drunkard; his tempers toward God of| mind of Christ, who went about doing good, 
course form him to a moderation in all tem-| who makes his sun to shine upon the good 
poral things. He is not scrupulous or super- | and the evil, and sendeth rain on the just and 
stitious: he understands the liberty of the|the unjust. His Lord’s example forms him 
gospel, that every creature of God is good if|to the habit of diffusive benevolence; he 
it be received with thanksgiving. He does| breathes a spirit of good-will to mankind, 
not aim at being needlessly singular, nor|and rejoices in every opportunity of being 
practice self-devised austerities. The Chris-| useful to the souls and bodies of others, with- 
tian is neither a Stoic nor a Cynic; yet he| out respect to parties or interests. He com- 
finds daily cause for watchfulness and re-| miserates, and would if possible alleviate, the 
straint. Satan will not often tempt a be-| miseries of all around him; and if his actual 
liever to gross crimes: our greatest enares| eervi ices are restrained by want of ability, yet 
and sorest conflicts are usually found in| all share in his sympathy and prayers. Act- 
things lawful in themselves, but hurtful to| |ing in the spirit of his master, he frequently 
us by their abuse, engrossing too much of| meets with a measure of the like treatment ; 
our time, or of our hearts, or somehow indis- | but if his good is requited with evil, he labors 
wsing us for communion with the Lord.| to overcome evil with good. He feels himself 

he Christian will be jealous of anything|a sinner, and needs much forgiveness: this 
that might entangle his affections, damp his; makes him ready to forgive. He is not 
zeal, or straiten him in his opportunities of | haughty, captious, easily offended, or hard to 
serving his Saviour. He is likewise content| be reconciled ; for at the feet of Jesus he has 
with his situation, because the Lord chooses | learned meek ness ; and when he meets with 
it for him; his spirit is not eager for ad-| unkindness or injustice, he considers that 
ditions and alterations in his circumstances.| though he has not deserved such things from 
If Divine Providence points out and leads to| men, they are instruments employed by his 
a change, he is ready to follow, though it| heavenly Father, (from whom he has de- 
should be what the world would call from aj served to suffer much more,) for his humilia- 
better to a worse; for he isa pilgrim and a/ tion and chastisement; and is therefore more 
stranger here, and a citizen of heaven. As| concerned for their sins than for his own suf- 
people of fortune sometimes, in travelling, | ferings,-and prays after the pattern of his 
submit cheerfully to inconvenient accommo-| Saviour, “Father, forgive them, for they 
dations, very different from their homes, and| know not what they do.” He knows he is 
comfort themselves with thinking they are| fallible; therefore cannot be positive. He 
not always to live so; so the Christian is not | knows heis frail; and therefore dares not be 
greatly solicitous about externals. If he has|censorious. As a member of society, he is 
them, he will use them moderately. If hej just, punctual in the discharge of every rela- 
has but little of them, he can make a good) tive duty, faithful to his engagements and 
shift without them; he is but upon a journey,| promises, rendering to all their dues, obe- 
and will soon be at home. If he be rich, ex-| dient to lawful authority, and acting to all 
perience confirms our Lord’s words, (Luke| men according to the golden rule, of doing as 
xii. 15,) and satisfies him that a large room,|he would be done by. His conduct is sim- 


a crowd of servants and twenty dishes upon 
his table, add nothing to the real happiness 
of life. Therefore he will not have his heart 
set upon such things. If he be in a humbler 
state, he is more disposed to pity than to envy 


ple, devoid of artifice, and consistent, attend- 
ing to every branch of duty ; and in the 
closet, the family, the church, and in the 
transactions of common life, he is' the same 
man ; for in every circumstance he serves the 


those above him; for he judges they must| Lord, and aims to maintain a conscience void 
have many incumbrances from which he is/| of offence in his sight. No small part of the 
freed. However, the will of God, and the| beauty of his profession in the sight of men, 


light of his countenance, are the chief things | 
the Christian, whether rich or poor, regards ; | 
and therefore his moderation is made known 
unto all men. 


A third branch of the Christian’s temper 


respects his fellow-creatures. And here, me- 
thinks, if I had not filled a sheet already, 


consists in the due government of his tongue. 
The law of truth, and kindness, and purity, 

is upon his lips. He abhors lying; and is so 
far from inventing a slander, that he will not 
repeat a report to the disadvantage of his 
neighbor, however true, without a proper eall. 
His converse is cheerful, but inoffensive ; and 


I could enlarge with pleasure. We have in| | he will no more wound another with his wit 
this degenerate day, among those who claim | 
and are allowed the name of Christian, too! 


(if he has a talent that way) than with a 


‘knife. His speech is with grace, seasoned 
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with salt, and suited to promote the peace 
and edification of all around him. 

Such is the Christian in civil life; but 
though he loves all mankind, he stands in a 
nearer relation, and bears an especial brother- | 


ly love to all who are partakers of the faith | 
and hope of the gospel. ‘This regard is not| 
confined within the pale of a denomination, | 
but extended to all who love the Lord Jesus | 
Christ in sincerity. He calls no man master 
himself; nor does he wish to impose a Shib- 
boleth of his own upon others. He rejoices 
in the image of God wherever he sees it, and 
in the work of God wherever it is carried on. | 
Though tenacious of the truths which the) 
Lord has taught him, his heart is open to| 
those who differ from.him in less essential | 
points, and allows to others that right of| 
private judgment which he claims for him-| 
self, and is disposed to hold communion in | 
love with all who hold the head. He can- 
not indeed countenance those who set aside 
the one foundation which God has laid in 
Zion, and maintain errors derogatory to the 
honor of his Saviour, or subversive of the 
faith and experience of his people; yet he 
wishes well to their persons, pities and prays | 
for them, and is ready in meekness to instruct 
them that oppose: but there is no bitterness 
in his zeal, being sensible that raillery and | 
invective are dishonorable to the cause of 
truth, and quite unsuitable in the mouth of a 
sinner, who owes all that distinguishes him | 
from the vilest of men to the free grace of) 
God. In a word, he is influenced by the 
wisdom from above, which, as it is pure, is 
likewise peaceable, gentle, and easy to be 
entreated, full of mercy and good works, 
without partiality, and without hypocrisy. 

I must just recur to my first head, and ob- 
serve that with this spirit and deportment, | 
the Christian, while he is enabled to maintain | 
a conscience void of offence towards God and | 
man, is still sensible and mindful of indwell- | 
ing sin: he has his eye more upon his rule| 
than upon his attainments; and therefore | 
finds and confesses, that in everything he| 
comes exceedingly short, and that his best | 
services are not only defective, but defiled. 
He accounts himself an unprofitable servant, | 
is abased in his own eyes, and derives all his| 
hope and comfort, as well as his strength, | 





from Jesus, whom he has known, received | 
and trusted, to whom he has committed his | 
soul, in whom he rejoices, and worships God | 
in the spirit, renouncing all confidence in the | 
flesh, and esteeming all things as loss, for the | 


excelleney of the knowledge of Christ Jesus | 
his Lord. 


ee 


“ He that blows the coals in quarrels he has 
nothing to do with, has no right to complain | 
if the sparks fly in his face.” 
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THE NEW EXPEDITIONS TO THE NORTH POLE. 
(Concluded from page 237.) 

The testimony of navigators who have 
perceived from a distance this polar sea can 
lastly be invoked. The expeditions which 
have entered into this dangerous labyrinth 
of islands which stretches to the west of 
Greenland speak of it more than once. At 
the same time one may notice a remarkable 
and very significant difference between the 
climate of the two zones or parallel bands 
which these islands form on the north of 
the Amcrican continent. In the zone near- 
est to the continent, animal life shows itself 
only rarely, while on ascending towards the 
north it is seen to multiply even to exuber- 
ance: it seems to apprize the traveller that 
he is about to tread on the last fragments 
of ice. This fact, which corresponds to a 
line of great cold extending almost from 68° 


70 


to 75°, is assuredly of considerable value, 
since it is intimately connected with the ex- 
istence of a free sea. 

What seems to result from all these facts 
is that there exists a polar sea free from ice. 
What seems equally certain is, that an ex- 
pedition in sledges, as Mr. Sherard Osborn 
has proposed, would offer no serious prospect 
of success. There remains then only to dis- 
cuss the choice of the route by which a ship 
might hope to arrive at the pole with the 
least danger. If at first we throw our eyes 
on the labyrinth of islands, canals and bays 
which stretches to the north-west of Baffin’s 
Bay, the nearness of the fields and mountains 
of ice which get loose from it, would render 
this route excessively dangerous. “ Any ship 
dragged to the north and the east of Parry's 
Islands into the polar basin is necessanly 
ground to pieces,” says McClure. Seoresby 
is of the same opinion, and the fate of so 
many ships which have disappeared in these 
terrible places should remove any hope of 
venturing into them with a polar expedition. 
“Fly from the land!’ such should ,be the 
motto of the expedition. Parry’s idea of 
opening a way for himself through the floe 
which extends from Greenland to Spitzbergen 
will appear equally chimerical, if one recalls 
the numerous attempts which have been 
made without any success in this direction. 


| What hope can one have of piercing a bar. 


rier of ice 250 miles broad, where terrible 
tempests reign unceasingly? The same ob- 
jections hold against the way chosen by the 
German wa which is going to try to 
— the pole between Spitzbergen and. 
Nova-Zembla, where Willoughby, Wood, 
Barentz, Hudson, and Sutke have broken 
their energy against one of the strongest 
points of the polar cuirass. In spite of the 
power of the gulf-stream, so much invoked 
by Mr. Petermann, this floe has only been. 
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slightly dissolved, and even during summer 
the masses of ice pile themselves on it ata 
depth which has not yet been determined. 
Moreover, if it is true that some vessels have 
formerly ventured beyond the 82d degree, it| 
is ouly to the hazard of an exceptional break- 
ing up that this success must be attributed, 
for these coasts of Nova-Zembla, into which | 
in 1839 the Recherche penetrated pretty far, 
had been, so M. Charles Martins tells us, in- 
accessible during several summers. Conse- 
quently, so long as the great States do not 
have men and more especially ships to sacri-| 
fice to the dangerous and continual endeavor | 
to make a breach in these thick floes, it is 
not by a route exceptionally free that one 
should try to reach the North Pole, but by a 
road which is only rarely encumbered. 

For this reason, the choice of Behring’s | 
Straits imposes itself as a necessity. One 
cannot invoke against this route either an- 
terior checks or the innumerable difficulties 
which the other ways present at the first 
view. We have neither icebergs here, nor 
dangerous currents. The voyage of Wrangel | 
proves that in many points the floe is, so to 
speak, only a thin screen, scarcely separating 
during some months the free waves of the 
Polynia from the waters of Behring’s Sea, 
frequented every year by numerous whalers. 
Resting on these indications of Wrangel, and 





after having made himself a reconnoitering 
campaign into these parts, M. Gustave Lam- 
bert has fixed his choice on the route which | 


is to conduct him to the pole. After having 
crossed Behring’s Straits at the earliest in | 
July, he takes a westerly direction, passes 
beyond Cape Serdze, then the North Cape of 
Cook, the extreme point reached by that 
navigator. He then finds himself in the 
midst of the movable debris of the floe, be- 
tween which the ship is steered, the more ex- 
tended barriers being blown up with powder 
or cut with saws; he penetrates into the free 
sea, crosses in his vessel the points where 
Wrangel’s sledge was stopped by pools of| 
water separating fragments of thin and flat 
ice, and at length reaches the North Pole. 
The choice of Behring’s Straits has, more- 
over, just been justified in a manner as strik- 
ing as unexpected. In the month of August, 
1867, Captain Long, an American, com- 
manding the whaler Nile, entered the Polar | 
Sea, and was able, without meeting any se- 
rious obstacles, to approach to within ten| 
miles of the point where Wrangel had per- 
ceived a sheet of free water in the month of | 
March, 1823. On his return, he discovered, | 
at about 70 miles to the north of Cape 
Yakan, a vast land covered with verdure, on | 
which walruses and seals were playing. The 
aspect of this land seemed to indicate that it 





was inhabited, which would accord with the 


traditions preserved among the natives ot the 
Siberian coast. “ The route which I should 
recommend,” says Captain Long in a letter 
published by the Moniteur Commercial of 
Honolulu of the 18th of January last, “would 
be the following. The Asiatic coast should 
be followed from Behring’s Straits to Cape 
Recouanai or Cape Chelagskoi. It is to- 
wards the coast that the ice first melts, and the 
numerous currents of water produced by the 
melting of the snow drive the ice to the 
north, in such a manner as to form along the 
land a free passage which a vessel can trav- 
erse very easily, especially if it is aided by 
steam. Beyond Cape Yakan the ice directs 
itself from the land towards the north, and is 
carried by these currents, which disperse in 
Wrangel’s free sea in fragments sufficiently 
apart from one another to permit a ship to 
circulate in it without danger. From a cer- 
tain point between Capes Recouanai and 
Chelagskoi, the direction to follow would be 
that from the north to the nortd-west, as the 
ice would permit, to the north of the islands 
of Laakhow, where one would begin to un- 
dergo the effects of the currents which pro- 
ceed from the rivers of Northern Asia. 
Thence it would be necessary to go straight 
to the pole or the islands of Spitzbergen, ac- 
cording to circumstances. That the 
passage from the Pacific to the Atlantic will 
be accomplished by one of the routes indi- 
cated above, I believe as firmly as one can 
believe in an event to come.” 

A letter of Captain Long’s, addressed from 
Honolulu to the President of the Geographi- 
cal Society of France, under date of June 15, 
1868, confirms the preceding details, and 
contains very exact indications on the state 
of the sea to the north of Siberia. “ Last 
season,” he says, “has been very favorable to 
polar explorations; the sea near the coast, 
going from Behring’s Straits towards the east, 
was free from ice. When we were 40 miles 
to the north of Cape Chelagskoi, not a ves- 
tige of ice was perceived from the top of the 
masts in the directions comprised between 
the north and the west. The weather was 
clear and beautiful, the sky in that direction 
was of a dark watery appearance. The ab- 
sence of whales in those parts rendered the 
continuation of the voyage little profitable ; 
I returned then towards the east, and I 
passed at less than ten miles this side of the 
point where Wrangel had seen the free sea in 
the month of March. To the north of this 
position, there were some sheets of ice at con- 
siderable intervals, and I believe tbat a ship 
could have advanced very far without meet- 
ing any obstacle. With a well-equipped ves- 
sel I would not have hesitated to attempt the 

assage through the Polar Sea to Spitz- 
rgen ; but with my barque, which was not 
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prepared for the pressure of the ice, and with 
provisions for four months only, it would 
have been folly.” Captain Long insists after- 
wards on the well-ascertained fact that the 
winds of the north and the north-west bring 
to Cape North fogs and an elevation of tem- 
perature which seem to indicate the pres- 
ence of a free sea in the direction of the 
north. Such is the last phase of the question 
and the summary of what is known to-day of 


the mysterious regions which surround the} 


boreal pole. Everything gives us reason to 
hope that in a little while a fortunate and 
hardy ship will trace its furrow in this unex- 
plored sea, will reconnvitre these lands, in- 
habited, perhaps, and of which we did not 
even know the existence yesterday, will af- 
firm at length at the extremities of the world 
the power and the energy of man. Theoreti- 
cal science expects great results from the 
observations which can be made at the pole, 
and when theory advances, practice always 
feels the effects. Will not, moreover, the ex- 
pedition which will make us acquainted with 
the last point of our domain, until now with- 
drawn from our investigations, mark an im- 
portant date in the history of humanity ?— 
Living Age. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 12, 1868. 


Epvucatep Ministry.—Many years ago, 
at a session of the New Jersey Baptist As- 
sociation, an evening was appropriated to the 
subject of education for the ministry, and 
three talented speakers, selected for the pur- 
pose, expended much eloquence in advocacy 
of the proposition. The venerable Wm. Col- 
lum (once known to many Friends as the 
calculator for Kite’s Town and Country Al- 
manac,) was greatly burthened in his mind as 
he listened, and felt a dawning of relief 
when several members called for Samuel 
Aaron to express his views. This remarka- 
ble man and deeply experienced Christian, 
hesitated, until requested by a unanimous vote 
to declare his sentiments; when he said, in 
effect, that he should rejoice in seeing a spirit 
of Church liberality, that should embrace the 
whole of the youth. He gave a comprehensive 
synopsis of ecclesiastical and pagan history, 
showing the evils that had resulted from 
confining knowledge to chosen orders of the 
people, and spoke strongly in favor of edu- 
cating all young persons in literary and 
scientific attainments, and in religious knowl- 





edge, accompanied with a prayerful endeavor 
to bring them under the convicting and con- 
verting power of the Spirit of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. And then,—the Church having 
done her part in this matter,—he wished, to 
leave to the blessed Head of the Chureh His 
unquestionable prerogative to select, from 
among these youth, His own ministry. The 
Baptist Elder already referred to, felt the 
burden upon his spirit gradually removed, 
as Samuel Aaron progressed. Meanwhile an 
unwonted solemnity reigned over the assem- 
bly,—and at the close, the subject was dis- 
missed without any further effort to make 


| gospel ministers by human training. 


An idea somewhat kindred to the one dis- 
cussed as above stated, has found a place in 
the minds of some members of our religious 
Society. Let it be honestly brought to the 
only test which we can recognize in matters 
purely spiritual, and the result will be a safe 
one. Knowledge is power. The intellect 
ought to be enltivated and brightened by use. 
But a gift in the ministry of the gospel of our 
Lord, is totally distinct from aught that can 
be learned at College, and it cannot be be- 
stowed by the laying on of human hands. 
Paul was brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, 
and his knowledge, being sanctified, was pro- 
motive of the work, when he was “made a 
minister and an apostle’—yet it never con- 
stituted his fitness, or gave him acquaintance 
with those “ unspeakable things” which were 
purely communicated to him by revelution. 
Peter and John “were unlearned and igno- 
rant men,” (Acts iv. 13,) which fact made it 
more apparent to the priests and captains of 
the temple that these men, who preached 
with such demonstration, “had been with 
Jesus.” 

Give education to our youth, so far as cir- 
cumstances will permit. Let that education 
be carefully and religiously guarded. Let it 
be directed by pious, praying teachers, who 
will privately admonish them in love for their 
souls, and who will direct their attention to 
personal holiness and completeness of dedica- 
tion, much more than to a theological system, 
—to practical Christianity more than to any 
theory. Thus much the tutor may seek to 
accomplish, and blessed is his avocation thus 
pursued in the love of the Redeemer. It were 
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a dangerous thing to teach and drill those! tion of words, which often derogates from the 
whom God has not called to the ministry, in | convicting effect of a sermon really accompa- 
the modes and rules that should characterize | nied with life. 
the preacher. It would stimulate many to| It is by no means clear that, as a general 
rush into the work unbidden, and the Church | rule, ministers should be persons of much 
would be burthened with pedantic sprigs, ut-| higher scholastic attainments than their hear- 
tering words without life, and teaching when | ers, nor does it appear that a preponderance 
they had need to be taught “which be the | of such are called. Our heavenly Father se- 
first principles of the oracles of God.” | lects His instruments according to the counsel 
It is sorrowfully true that there are, in every | °f His own will, and judges not and sees not 
age, forward spirits who, without being truly pas we do. It is still, as of old, his plan to 
called, take upon themselves to preach in the | Choose weak and even foolish things to con- 
Church. Others, with a good degree of sin-| found the wise and mighty; and for this the rea- 


cerity, for want of patiently abiding the turn- 
ings of the Lord’s hand upon them, commit 
the mistake of publicly handing forth to others 
what was designed for their own discipline; 
and some have been so brought into sympathy 
with the ministers, as to “catch their exer- 


cises,” like the good old Baptist Elder above | 


mentioned, and hastily give them utterance, 
when their own service should be a silent yet 
a very important one. 


cretions of manner, the wise fathers and 
mothers in the Church do not seek to correct 
the modes of speaking, when they are not satis- 
fied that the speaker has any gift or calling 
for the work. But, when a person, however 


illiterate, is heard to speak truly in the Sa-| 


viour’s name, an evidence attending his words 
that he is “ called of God,” it becomes proper 


for the Elders, or others “ who were in Christ | 


before him,” delicately to correct objection- 
able habits, tones or redundancies, perhaps to 
place in his hands some wise treatise, such as 
Bownas on the Ministry, containing exhorta- 
tions to humility and against self-conceit and 
exalteduess, and showing the necessity of Di- 
vine inspiration, and of sanctification as a 
previous qualification for the reception there- 
of. 

If by educated ministry is meant the godly 
teaching of parental elders, after the existence 
of the gift is clear, and the instruction gleaned, 
in retirement and in weightiness of spirit, 
from the great Teacher, who having called to 
the work alone can qualify for its perform- 
ance,—this has ever been recognized among 
Friends, and this leads to increased ability to 
edify the Church, and in humility and sim- 
plicity to avoid the unprofitable multiplica- 


Hence, when those | 
who thus mistake their calling practice indis- | 


son has been vouchsafed, “ that no flesh should 

| glory in His presence.” “ But of Him,” says 
‘the Apostle, “are ye in Christ Jesus, who of 
|God is made unto us wisdom and righteous- 
ness and sanctification and redemption : that, 
according as it is written, He that glorieths 
let him glory in the Lord.” 

We shall be borne out by a large propor- 
tion of our readers in the opinion that, since 
the days of the apostles, no higher style of 
ministry has been known in the Christian 
Church than has been found in the Society 
of Friends. And for this, in all modesty, a 
satisfactory reason can be given. Friends 
have believed in the directness of the call, in 
its renewal for every authorized service, and 
the absolute necessity, in each case, for a 
Divine qualification and revelation. “ For 
it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your 
Father which speaketh in you.” (Matt. x. 
20.) A mental glance over the history of 
our religious Society will show that, whilst 
we can rejoice in numbering among our min- 
isters a Penn, Barclay and Gurney, and 
others who laid upon the altar gifts of “ gold, 
frankincense and myrrh,” subordinating the 
world’s wisdom to “ the foolishness of preach- 
ing,”—yet there has been a great army of un- 
learned men, workmen needing not to be 
ashamed, who have stood before Princes, and 
“convinced the people mightily.” Ill would it 
become the disciple of George Fox to de- 
mand an “ Educated Ministry,” as the phrase 
would be popularly understood. Samuel 
Bownas, the writer of our most standard ad- 
vices to ministers, seems to have been without 
school education, being left at one month 
old, by his father’s death, to the care of a 
mother whose income was only £44 a year, 
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and apprenticed toa blacksmith at the age 
of thirteen. Yet his labors were abundant in 
Europe and America, and priests and magis- 
trates and other opposers of the truth were 
abashed and silenced before him. He was 
educated in the school of Christ. To go no 
farther back than personal recollections, what 
Boanerges were some of the uneducated 
preachers whose eloquent words were eager- 
ly listened to by crowded: audiences. Who 
thought of wishing a theologic training for 
Richard Jordan? What university could 
have given a finishing touch to Nathan 
Hunt’s oratory? What wine of erudition 
could have improved the refreshing draughts 
from the pure river of water of life, which 
John Letchworth was at times commissioned 
to offer to thirsty souls? George Dillwyn, 
though by no means an ignorant, was not an 
educated man, but who ever saw his superior 
in physical, intellectual and spiritual com- 
pleteness, or listened to a better or more 
profitable preacher? And we have many a 
“seribe well instructed unto the kingdom of 
heaven,” who, though he cannot refer to 
schoolmen for his training, “ bringeth forth 
out of his treasure things new and old.” 


Let all the people be educated. Endow 
Haverford, Earlham, West Town, Provi- 
dence, Whittier, New Garden, and the other 
institutions of learning. Let the Common 
Schools be “common, not as inferior, but as 
the light and air are common.” But defile 
not the ministry by treating it as a thing to 
be taught by man. This can no more be 
done than could Simon the Sorcerer purchase 
the gift of God with money. “The wind 
bloweth where it listeth,” “so is every one 
that is born of the Spirit.” The ministry is 
the Lord’s own work. The choice of His 
ministers is His peculiar and exclusive prov- 
ince. Let Him choose whom He will, and 
from what rank of life and grade of learning 
He sees fit. He chose Paul for “a minister 
and an apostle,” and though he had not com- 
panied with Peter and the rest from the begin- 
ning, His grace was sufficient for him, and he 
was made“ a witness with them of His resur- 
rection,” so that he could say, “ Have not I 
geen Christ Jesus the Lord ?” 

Let every member in the body keep his 
place and perform the functions assigned 
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him, and the whole will be “compacted by 
that which every joint supplieth.” Let 
parents concientiously train the children,—let 
children co-operate with their teachers by 
self-training—and He who teacheth as never 
man taught will educate the ministry. 


owen 


Nortn Carorina— THe Epvcationan 
AND InpusTRIAL MoveMENT.—On Fifth-day 
evening last, the large meeting-house on Arch 
Street was thronged with a most appreciative 
audience, whose eyes glistened with tears which 
shamed neither manhood nor womanhood as 
they listened for an hour and a half to the 
simple yet thrilling narrative of their Chris- 
tian brethren in the South, who, amid perils, 
hunger, and countless privations, were made 
testimony-bearers for us. Our beloved friend 
Francis T. King gave a valuable statement 
of facts in reference to Friends of Georgia, the 
Carolinas, Tennessee, Virginia, &c., going back 
to an earlier period of their history, telling of 
their boldness of testimony against both slave- 
ry and war, and their fearless predictions, in 
the ears of the rulers, of the calamity, devas- 
tation and bloodshed in which the long-eon- 
tinued oppression must culminate. He told 
of the grief of parents in viewing the evil sur- 
roundings of their children, in the false stand- 
ards held up in the community, honest labor 
being regarded as degradation, and grievous 
injustice practiced and advocated by highest 
professors of the name of our loving and im- 
partial Lord. Then followed the exodus by 
which Georgia, 8. Carolina and large parts of 
N. Carolina, Virginia and Maryland became 
depopulated of Friends—whole meetings some- 
times emigrating in a body and taking their 
records with them, encountering the hardships 
of a long journey through roadless regions and 
the toils of clearing settlements in the wilder- 
ness, that they might worship their God, and 
rear their beloved offspring in a Jand of free- 
dom. He gave a condensed history of the 
great hardships of N. Carolina Friends during 
the late war, relating anecdotes so fraught 
with moving pathos, that much harder hearts 
than those who composed the audience might 
have been brought to the melting mood. For 
even a synopsis we could not make room, as 
the matter for this number of the Review is 
already in type. The history of the formation 
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and labors of the Baltimore Aid Association 


| Ellen L. Smith, Mary Bettle, Sarah W. Cope, 


has already been given and ts scattered | Agnes Alderson, Mary Farnum, Hannah W. Rich- 


through various parts of our present and the 
preceding volume. This aid was seasonable, 
wise and effective. It has resulted in abso- 


lutely stopping the tide of emigration,—in | 


educating the children and young men an 

young women whose schooling was interrupted 
during the time of life when it ought to have 
been acquired,—in building and furnishing 
school-houses and establishing forty first-class 
schools, (beside the invaluable Normal School, 


and independent of the excellent Boarding- | 


School at New Garden,)—training and drill- 


ing native teachers to a most desirable stand- | 
ard of qualification; also in the Agricultural | 
movement we have previously described, by | 


which the Friends and other people of the 
State will be provided with the means of hon- 
orable self-support. These efforts have been 
attended with an annual expenditure for 
several years past of $12,000 to $14,000, the 
money having been contributed by the differ 
ent Yearly Meetings,—Philadelphia not hav- 
ing been called upon till now. The speaker 


made a most interesting allusion to the schools | 


for Freedmen established and supported by 


Friends of Philadelphia, which are working | 


in harmony with those of the Baltimore As- 
sociation, different in their character and ob- 
jects, yet promotive of each other’s interests 
and success: and the tribute borne to the high 
character of the Philadelphia schools must 
have been most gratifying to the large-hearted 
individuals present who had generously plant- 
ed and sustained them. The speaker did not 
ask for money, but his simple, truthful, pow- 
erful statement was sufficient for those who, 
having this world’s goods, remember that “ it 
is required of stewards that a man be found 
faithful.” Samuel Bettle followed with ap- 
propriate and touching remarks, and suggest- 
ing a co-operative subscription. This was re- 
sponded to. Our friend Marmaduke C. Cope 
was appointed Treasurer of the Fund to be 
collected. A liberal subscription was com- 
menced on the spot, and the following Friends 
were appointed a Collecting Committee, with 
authority to add to their number: 


Chas. Evans, Richard Richardson, Samuel Bettle, 
Jas. Whitall, Richard Cadbury, John E. Carter, John 
B. Garrett, Wm. R. Tatum, Chas. Rhoads, Wm. 8S. 
Hilles, Jos. W. Taylor, Marmaduke C. Cope, Treas’r, 


| ardson, Ruth Anna Cope, Hannah W. Scull, Deb- 
| Orah Williamson. [The names of the Committee 
| a8 completed will be given in a printed circular. ] 


| 


Essay Mererines.—The first of the winter 
series in this city is to be held on next Sixth- 
| day evening.—[See advertisement. ] 


DIED. 
DAY.—On the 19th of Ninth month, 1868, Wm. 

Day, in the 60th year of his age; an esteemed mem- 
| ber of Poplar Ridge Monthly Meeting, Indiana. He 
exemplified the Christian character, in the midst of 
bodily sufferings, and has left consoling evidence 
that his lamp was trimmed and burning, ready for 
| the coming of his Lord. 

BOND.—On the 16th of Ninth month, 1868, at the 
residence of her mother, Sarah Carey, at Springdale, 
Kansas, Maria M., wifeof Ahijah Bond, aged nearly 
33 years. She was of a quiet, meek spirit. The 
| love of Christ filled her heart, and her chief joy was 
| to serve her Maker.,; Near her close she desired the 
23d Psalm read, and peacefully passed away. 

SIMPSON.—On the 2d of Eleventh month, 1568, 
| at the residence of her son-in-law James Pearson, of 
Maple Grove, Ontario, Canada, Sarah Simpson, in 
the 88th year of her age, a member of Yonge Street 
Monthly Meeting; gathered, we reverently believe, 
linto the heavenly garner, as a shock of corn fully 
ripe. 

STANTON.—At West Newton, Ind., on the 4th of 
Eleventh month, 1868, Anna, wife of Lewis C. Stan- 
ton, aged nearly 21 years; a member of West Union 
Monthly Meeting. Through a protracted illness she 
evinced Christian fortitude, and through the merey 
of Christ was enabled to rejoice exceedingly in some 
foretaste of the joys of heaven. 

HULL.—On the 5th of Tenth month, 1868, in the 
49th year of her age, Eliza Hull, a member and min- 
ister of Dartmouth Monthly Meeting, Mass. In this 
dispensation of Divine Providence the Church is be- 
reaved of an earnest laborer. Through faithfulness 
to the manifestations of Divine Grace, and by its 
power aad efficacy, she was enabled to have her con- 
versation as becometh the gospel of Christ, scrupu- 
lously avoiding all evil and whatever would lessen 
the reputation of another. Love for the cause and 
for the friends of Truth was a prominent trait in her 
character. In her last illness, when apprehending 
that she should not recover, she at one time ex- 
pressed a desire that her love might be given to her 
Monthly Meeting, saying that next to love for her 
Saviour, she loved Society. With peaceful resigna- 
tion to the Divine Will, she waited for an entrance 
(which, through merey, seemed to be abundantly 
granted) into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

CRAWFORD.—In Greensboro, Ind., at the resi- 
dence of her brother-in-law, Eli C. Gause, on the 
14th of Ninth month, 1868, in her 27th year, Le- 
vanna T., wife of John H. Crawford; a member of 
Rocky Run Monthly Meeting, Ind.,—(a native of 
North Carolina.) She was of exemplary life and 
godly conversation, being at times constrained to 
invite others to the Saviour whom she had found to 
be precious. Zealous for the maintenance of the 
Christian doctrines of our religious Society, she was 
diligent in attendance upon its meetings for worship 
and for the conducting of the affairs of the Church, 
and faithful in the parental, conjugal and other re- 
lations of life. 
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GAUSE.—At the same place, on the 13th of Third | 
month, 1868, Lorenzo, infant of Eli C. and Elva P. | 
Gause, members of Duck Creek Mo. Meeting, Ind. | 

BROWN.—At his residence in Pembroke, Mass., 
on the 19th of Eighth month, 1868, Samuel Brown, | 
in his 82d year; a member of Pembroke Monthly | 
Meeting, and an Elder in the Church, of sound and | 
discriminating judgment. He was attacked with 
paralysis two years previous to his death, and sink- | 
ing gradually into helplessness, passed quietly away. 
And on the 22d of Eleventh month ensuing, Maria 
Brown, (wife of the above,) aged nearly 76; a mem- 
ber and overseer of Pembroke Monthly Meeting. | 
She was best appreciated in the circle of her imme- | 
diate friends and neighbors, remarkable for the | 
gentle yet firm manner in which she exercised her | 
maternal authority, and gained the confidence and | 
true affection of a large family, who now rise up and 
call her blessed. 

LAWRENCE.—At the residence of her son-in-law, | 
J. H. Haines, in the city of Buffalo, N. Y., on the | 
6th of Ninth month, 1868, Lucy Lawrence, in her | 
8ist year; a member of Elba Monthly Meeting, N.Y. | 
Through years of helplessness aud suffering, her | 
hope and trust ware in Jesus. | 

PYLE.—At bis residence near Richmond, Ind., on 
the 2d of Tenth month, 186%, David Pyle, in ‘the | 
44th year of his age; an esteemed member of White | 
Water Monthly Meeting. He was an humble but | 
firm believer in the Gospel, and dwelt upon his ex- 
treme unworthiness to partake of the heavenly fru- 
ition awaiting him in a blessed immortality. 

TUTTLE.—At Cleveland, Ohio, on the 24th of 
Eleventh month, 1868, Lydia S., wife of Asa C. 
Tuttle, in the 37th year of her age. Preparatory to 
the coming change, she was impressed with the ne- 
cessity of ‘‘setting her house in o:der,’’ that her 
calling and election might be made sure. In her 
case we have another striking iustance of the all- 
sufficiency of grace to make wise unto salvation, and 
willing todie. Relying upon the precious promises, 
and taking refuge in prayer, she was enabled to draw 
nigh unto God, and upon a bed of death and suffer- 
ing, which was of short duration, mercifully to re- 
alize the ever memorable truth contained in the 
apostle’s declaration, ‘‘It is a faithful saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Jesus Christ came 
into the world to save sinners,’’—‘‘ of whom,”’ said | 
she, ‘‘I am chief;’’ adding, —‘* but forsuch He died, 
and I feel that He hath forgiven all my sins.’’ With | 
a confiding trust she committed her loved ones to 
the Divine mercy, with sweet trustfulness adopting 
the words of the Psalmist, ‘‘I will now both lay me 
down in peace and sleep, because thou, Lord, only 
makest me to dwell in safety.’’ Thus, in her case, 
through the Captain of eternal salvation, was the 
grave robbed of its victory and death of its sting, 
and a ‘‘burdened pilgrim of the cross’’ released 
from bonds, and made an inheritor of better things 


than it hath entered into the heart of man to con- | 
ceive. 
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right, and that the Eastern Penitentiary was 
conducted on the best principles for the reform- 
ation of prisoners. But I think so no longer. 
Indeed for years I have thought the Irish 
system better adapted to instruct, persuade 
and reform ignorant, neglected, erring men. 
Let any man fancy himself a convict, and 
then ponder over the probable effect of the 
two systems upon himself. One advantage 
claimed for the Eastern Penitentiary is that 
the men not previously acquainted do not 
know each other when they go out. If re- 
formed, this is no advantage,—they cannot 
assist to hold each other up. If not reformed, 
the solitary confinement has gone for naught. 
Sovurnamprton, ENGLAND, 11th mo. 10th. 

There will be in No. 9 of Friends’ Quarterly 
Examiner a very interesting paper, by Joseph 
Crossfield, (Clerk to our Yearly Meeting,) on 
North Carolina before and after the War, and 
some others of value. The literary supply 
keeps up well. 


—_- 


From the “Army and Navy Journal.” 


THE DISASTER AT ARICA. 

The following report of Passed Assistant Surgeon 
F. L. Dubois, U. 8. Navy, to the Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery, gives a most graphic and interest- 
ing account of the disaster which occurred at Arica, 
Peru, on August 13, 1868: 


“Temblors” or slight tremblings of the 


more so probably than at any other point on 
Before the 13th of August they 
were felt for a month, more frequently than 
usual and some quite severe. 

On the afternoon of August 13th, just after 
dinner, (five o’clock and some minutes), and 
while the officers and Mrs. Dyer were still 
below, suddenly the ship began to tremble 
violently, and we rushed on deck to learn the 
cause, which we already suspected. We saw 
the town of Arica, the plains around, and the 
high lands to the southward enveloped in 
clouds of dust, while huge rocks were falling 
from the crest of the “ Moro” into the sea.— 
As the wind carried the dust away, we saw 
that a great number of houses had fallen, 
while the inhabitants were frantically rushing 
hither and thither in the street nearest the 
sea. Meanwhile the ship continued to shake 
fearfully, as if in a huge caldron of boiling 
water. Preparations were made for emer- 
gencies, oe all looked anxiously seaward, 
fearing the tidal wave of which we had read. 
The water, however, seemed calm, and no 
rising or falling was apparent. The boat was 
long since ready to take the Paymaster and 
myself ashore, and although we all felt it to 





I can cordially adopt the sentiment that| be safer on board, I knew that my services, 


“solitary confinement for a long time is un- | 


necessary.” I used to think (before I thought | 
on the subject) that the conclusions of our | 
estimable Philadelphia philanthropists were! 


at least, must be required on shore without 
delay, and we went. We reached the mole 
without difficulty, and the boat immediately 
put back. She meta current when about half 
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way to the ship which carried her half a mile | posed she had steam up and was running out 
to the northward, aud then another which | of danger, but we afterward learned she was 
brought her back almost alongside the Fre-| only being carried irresistibly by a strong 
donia, and by means of which she regained | current. 
the ship. The two survivors from the ill-| The custom-house, European hotel, the mill 
fated crew inform me that every preparation | and some other houses, all of which were two- 
was made and that officers and crew behaved | storied buildings, had withstood the shock.— 
nobly, were quiet, collected and worked well. | Indeed all such houses fared best, probably 
The chain was hauled up on deck, ready for | because more strongly built. The sea grad- 
letting go, the hatches battened down, sails| ually approached them, each wave more furi- 
set, the launch (which was on deck) was fitted | cus in strength, and one by one the massive 
with oars, masts and sails, and made ready | walls and buildings fell, disappeared and were 
for hoisting overboard. In the course of a few | carried out to sea. 
hours, and while still at her anchorage, (1| The ocean was by this time covered with 
think in six fathoms of water) they state that | débris, consisting of houses, the mole, wrecked 
the sea retired bodily, leaving the ship on the | boats, and whole gardens with their trees and 
bottom ; she eareened over on her side, and|shrubbery. Many persons who had taken 
in a few moments, with the force of an Al-| refuge on the mole were carried to sea on it, 
pine avalanche, the sea returned, breaking | as well as others who remained in the town. 
the ship into atoms and washing every one| A few of these were rescued, and but a few.— 
off. After this they saw no one save the| Hundreds still remained in the Plaza, and 
ward-room steward, who, with them, regained | would have shared the same fate had they not 
and clung to a portion of the wreck till about | been warned of the approach of the tidal wave 
3 A. M., when he, through fatigue or delirium | by the frantic cries and gestures of those on 
(for he had been talking wildly) lost his hold| the hill. They seemed utterly unconscious 
and his life. During the whole night the sea | that the waves were swallowing up the town 
rose and fell, and was agitated by a thousand | within half a square of them, and approaching 
diverse currents; yet in some way, which I} them with frightful speed. They barely es- 
cannot conceive, these two sailors managed to | caped before the billows swept the entire Plaza. 
live it out, and after daybreak, wounded and| Meanwhile the six vessels in the harbor 
almost exhausted, were rescued by one of the | were swinging and drifting in every direction. 
America’s boats. | While one would be rushing furiously to the 
The Paymaster and I landed at the mole, | east, another with equal speed would be car- 
and seeing that the houses of the town were! ried near by her to the west. The currents 
still falling and the ground trembling, dared | have been officially reported at ten and a half 
not enter among the ruins. We met numbers| knots per hour. I saw the sea retire and 
of persons flying in terror toward the sea, who | leave one vessel on the bottom. She went 
begged us for God’s sake to allow them to go | overon her beam ends, but the returning wave 
on board in our boat. We saw the earth! righted her. I descended the hill as far as I 
cracked open in several places, from some of | dared several times to look for the “ Fredonia,” 
which water was flowing, and the largest,| but she was hidden from view by the Moro. 
which was quite long, I estimated to be eigh-| The scene on the hill was heart-rending. 
teen inches wide and five feet deep. As may| Every few moments the earth was violently 
be inferred, I did not tarry long to make a| shaken, and there generally preceded and ac- 
critical survey. | companied these movements, a deep low mut- 
Taking one of the back streets where most’ tering sound like the bass notes of an organ. 
of the walls had already fallen, we ascended | The dogs were always aware of a “temblor” 
the hill, assisting a few persons who were al-| before their masters, and uttered fearful 
most exhausted by fruitlessly rushing every-| howls. These were the signals for the in- 
where in their fright. Many of the inhabitants | habitants, upon which they would prostrate 
had already hastened to the hill, but many | themselves on their knees, throw their arms 
more remained in the town, chiefly in the | at right angles to their body so as to form a 
main Plaza. We noticed that the sea was| cross, and ery to heaven for merey ; women 
greatly agitated, and the keeper of the Water-| were erying and screaming; near relatives 
ee’s gig was in great danger, being tossed | were seeking each other, many of whom were 
about in every direction. We then (some fif-| never to be found; the wounded were with 
teen minutes after landing) saw that the sea | difficulty carried to places of safety ; several 
was beginning to pass its natural boundaries,| women from fright aborted or miscarried, 
the first waves but slightly, but each one in-| some of whom died; while at the same time 
creasing in force and height. About this! the desolating scenes in the city below were 
time | saw the Peruvian corvette America| of such an appalling character and on such a 
take a turn around the whole harbor in beau- | grand scale, that one stood entranced gazing 
tiful style and head out to sea. We all sup-' at them, and scarcely thought of his own dan- 
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ger. Many thought, and not without reason,| Colonel Foster, in a lecture before the Chi- 
that the last day had come. leago Academy of Scienve, reported for the 
Night came on before any of the ships had | benefit of the 300,00 readers of the Chicago 
been cast on shore. Fires were lighted near|daily papers, informs us that in excavating 
each group, showing the various hills and|the ground for the New Orleans Gas Works, 
upper part of the valley to be occupied by | the laborers discovered the skeleton of a man 
the fugitives. Thus we anxiously “ looked | at the depth of 16 feet; and that scientific 
for the morn,” |men have pronounced it 50,000 years old, 
basing their assertions upon the known de- 
wr bes, posits of the delta of the Mississippi. But the 

CEROGIAL CERORQLOGY, actual survey of the United States engineers 

If any reader has been staggered by the} proves that the whole ground on which New 
pretended discoveries of modern science, let | Orleans stands, to the depth of forty feet, has 
him listen to the followiug passages by Dr.| been deposited within 4000 years. Indeed, 
Patterson, copied from the Family Treagure :|0N€ May see cotton-wood saplings of six, or 


. ; 'seven inches diameter, with two or three feet 
Leading geologists are becoming ashamed | of sediment above their original roots. The 


of the extravagant demands of their brethren | process of constructing the deltas of rivers has 
upon time, or rather upon eternity ; perceiving | also been wonderfully accelerated by simply 
plainly enough that their inflated figures must | taking notice of a number of facts which the 
speedily fall by their own bulk, if they escape | Lyell school conveniently ignore. Yet, in the 
the torches of the witty critics who argue that | face of repeated corrections, they go on pub- 
to judge of the formative period of our earth | lishing their blunders, year after year, as sci- 
by its observed rate of present progress, is| entific facts. Dr. Andrews thus exposes Ly- 
much as if one should measure a youth of six | e])’s enormous blunders about the age of the 
feet high, and finding that he grew half an delta of the Mississippi: 


inch last year, should conclude thence that} “Sir Charles Lyell has repeatedly published 
he was a hundred and forty-four years old. | his famous calculation of the age of the delta 
Phillips, in his address to the Geological So- | 


and alluvial battoms of the Mississippi River, 
ciety, therefore, begs them to moderate their | notwithstanding that almost every datum of 
millions somewhat, as it is nnghesemnate be- | his estimates has been proved to be false by 
come the world’s laughing-stock. ithe United States Army engineers, in their 
The rapidity of many geological formations, | |aborious and careful survey. Sir Charles 
formerly assumed to have been very slow, is | concluded, as the result of his hasty visit to 
now demonstrated. Peat bogs, in which hu-! the Mississippi many years ago, that the delta 
man remains have been found at the depth of| and bottom lands had an age of above 100,000 
twelve feet, whence an immense antiquity Was | years. From information picked up here and 


inferred, have been found to grow a foot in| there, he adopted the following false data: 
five years. In thirty-six hours a green tree | 
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(To be concluded.) 


. ° ey ° Se ; Area of the delts--+ +--+ cece cree ee serene 13,600 sqr. miles, 
is converted into a fossil in California; and| « «alluvial plam above, about. -. sane = 

i ignite 1 reek: whi - . eg | Depth of the delta... ++ -----eeeceeeeecces 668 feet. 
into lignite in a week ; while before your eyes | Annual smount of sediment broughtdown = 
you behold the hardest porphyry converted | _ by the river-.-+---+-+++-.¢sreeesebeee: 3,702,75$,400 cubic feet. 
s os | Time required to bring earth enough for 


into potter's clay, and the hardest granite so | 
softened by the acidulated atmosphere that 
you can crush it with your hand, or cut it 
with a knife, as easily as unbaked bread. I 
have seen this metamorphic action affecting all 
the strata of the Napa Valley. 

On the coast of England flints have been 
found, the stony covering of which has so 
completely the aspect of ancient rock as to 
warrant the conclusion that they were the 


the whole delta and alluvial plain above 100,500 years. 


Almost every item here is a huge blunder, 
Brig. Gen. Humphrey, Chief of the United 
States Army Engineers, with all the resources 
of the War Department to sustain him, has 
made a most thorough and exhaustive survey 
of the Mississippi, a work of years of toil. It 
will suffice to put the results of the two men 
beside each other for comparison : 








. ~ According ) According to 
growth of countless ages, but on removing the to Lvetl, | Gen. Humpbrey. 
flinty matrix you find a coin bearing the head Tite epeat ts tbe aurvey -- »-+:Al0W os ke Heveral years. 

Ok , a s rea of the delta, square miles. - 13,600 12,3 
of an Edward, a James, or even a George ; OF | Depth of the depot, feet.------- 62+| bout a 
a bolt or an anchor bearing the mark of some | Pt Po tiva of solid sediment to 2 

S26 > y @ the water in the Misssssippi- -- 3,006 1,803 
existing firm. We have had men counting | amount of «lid matter annually 


the successive thin lavers of delta and sedi- brought by the river, cubic ft., 3,702,758,40 | 19,500,760,000,000 








. oe . Rate at which the delta now ad- | 
mentary deposits as indications of so many 

floods; but we know now that these give no 
such traces, as a mass of fine clay deposited 
in quiet water will stratify, in a few hours, 
into dozens of layers. 





vances into the great gulf per 

year, feet, about. «++... -+s-+e- 5 262 
Age of the delta aod alluvial 

plain. YOATRs cece cece eeceeeeee 10@.50« 4,400 


It will be seen that Gen. Humphrey’s sur- 
vey shows the annual amount of sediment 
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brought down by the river to be above five 
thousand times greater than Lyell stated it. 
It is curious to observe that the age of the 
delta, as calculated by the United States sur- 
vey, corresponds pretty closely with the age 
which we calculated for the peat beds of the 
Somme and other cotemporaneous deposits of 
Europe. 

Thus we might go on assaulting in detail 
almost every geological computation of time, 
and proving the error of the computation. 
In some cases, these calculations prove so 
preposterously absurd that they become stand- 
ing jests. Lyell, and a score of other savans, 

ravely cite the researches of Herner, who 
Seed down seventy feet into the soil of Egypt 
for bits of brick and pottery, and calculated 
that the Nile had been depositing that seventy 
feet of mud over them during the last 30,000 
years. The matter was solemnly reported to 
the British Association, the French Institute, 
and not one of these learned men had com- 
mon sense enough to put the question in its 
proper form,—viz.: How long will a brickbat 
require to sink seventy feet into a mud bank? 
All Egypt is only a vast mud bank every 
year during the inundation ; and the brickbats 
probably reached their bed in one season. At 
any rate bricks of the reign of Mohammed 
Ali have been found deeper than Herner’s, 
THE WASH-TUB. 
BY L. M. ALCOTT. 
** Queen of my tub, I merrily sing, 
While the white foam rises high; 
And sturdily wash, and rinse, and wring, 
And fasten the clothes to dry ; 
Then out in the free fresh air they swing, 
Under the sunny sky. 


‘¢]T wish we could wash from our hearts and souls 
The stains of the week away, 
And let water and air by their magic make 
Ourselves as pure as they ; 
Then on the earth there would be indeed 
A glorious washing-day ! 


‘* Along the path of a useful life, 
Will heart’s-ease ever bloom ; 
The busy mind has uo time to think 
Of sorrow, or care, or gloom ; 
And anxious thoughts may be swept away, 
As we busily wield a broom. 


**T am glad a task to me is given, 
To labor at day by day ; 
For it brings me health, and strength, and hope, 
And I cheerfully learn to say— 
‘ Head, you may think, Heart, you may feel, 
But Hand, you shail work alway |’”’ 
——0 
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same day he published an address announcing and 
defending that action. In this address, he re- 
viewed the progress of the resolves of Parliament 
in favor of the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church. Believing ‘that the country would not 
sanction such a measure, the government had 
awaited the elections, using all expedition for the 
holding of them. The result showed that the 


| Ministry cannot command the respect of the new 
| Heuse, and therefore they felt it due to their own 


| 


| continue unnecessarily in office a single day, deem- 


honor and to the policy supported by them, not to 


ing it more consistent with the attitude they hold 


/and with the convenience of their party, to resign 
| at once, instead of wating the meeting of Parlia- 
| ment, in which they must be in a minority. They 
|do not modify their opinions, but still consider 
| Gladstone’s proposition wrong in principle, and 
| probably impracticable, and one which, if practicable, 


| would be disastrous to the nation. They are ready 
© support reform in the Church of Ireland, but 
will oppose uncompromisingly the policy enunci- 
| ated by Gladstone. On the 3d, W. E. Gladstone had 
an audience with the Queen, and formally accepted 
| his appointment as chief of a new Ministry. The 
| names of those chosen as his colleagues had not 
been officially announced, but the leading journals 
| published lists of the probable members, differing 
slightly from each other. It was generally believed 
|that Lord Clarendon would be Foieign Secretary, 
Robert Lowe, M. P., Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
| Edward Cardwell, M. P., Secretary of War, and that 
| Earl Russell and John Bright would undoubtedly 
| have positions in the Cabinet, though opinions va- 
ried as to the posts assigned to them respectively, 

George Peabody has made another donation of 
£100,000 to the poor of London. 

Intelligence had reached Liverpool that the 
steamer Hibernia, from New York for Glasgow, 
foundered on the 25th ult., 700 miles west of Ire- 
land. The passengers and crew embarked in five 
boats, one of which was capsized and all on board 
lost, and two, containing, it is said, 52 persons, 
had been picked up. The fate of those in the other 
| two boats was uuknown. 

At a banquet given by the Chamber of Commerce 
at Birmingham to the American Minister, the latter, 
jin his speech, referred to the change in the Min- 
| istry, aud said he kuew that those who were likely 
to succeed to the government were anxious to con- 
| tinue the present policy in the negotiations with 
| the United States. Joln Bright spoke of the pres- 
| ence of the Ameritan Minister as a proof that the 

United States forgives its enemies in England as 
| freely as it has forgiven the rebels in America. He 
| reviewed the policy of the British government dur- 
| ing the rebellion, deplored its action in recognizing 
| the rebels as belligerents, and rejoiced in the pros- 
| pect of a speedy and amicable settlement of the dif- 
| ficulties between the two countries. 
| Asan indication that the spirit of Fenianism is 

still active in Ireland, it is announced that 

| Sullivan, who was lately strack from the commis- 
| sion of the peace for alleged sympathy with Fenian- 
ism, has been elected Mayor of Cork. 


| Franxce.—Dispatches from Paris report that on 





Foreiex Intretricexce.—Advices from Europe to| the 2d inst., (the anniversary of the coup d’état,) 
the 7th inst. have been received. | the police, apprehending manifestations in houor of 

Great Britarx.—The returns of all the elections | Baudin, took precautions to prevent the people 
had been received. The London Times of the 1st | fronrassembling atthe tomb. A large number who 
gave as the result, Liberals 384, Conservatives | gathered in the neighborhood of the cemetery were 
272; Liberal majority 112. At a later date, a/| dispersed by the police, but they retired sullenly, 
Liberal was elected to the only seat then remaining | continuing for some time to occupy the neighboring 
unfilled. On the 24, Disraeli tendered to the Queen | streets. A few were arrested, but there was no 
the resignation of the entire Ministry, and on the‘ actual violence, and the latest accounts reported 
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the city as quiet. The prosecutions of editors and | the Constitution disfranchised him, and that this 
publishers for promoting the Baudin subscription | provision virtually repealed all other penalties for 
continued. A journal which appeared on the 2d with | rebellion, was argued by counsel on both sides, on 
a black border, was immediately seized by the police. | the 3d and 4th insts. After the argument, Chief 

Srain.—A recently published letter from General [Justice Chase, who presided, stated that the Court 
Prim declares that the present government will | was divided in opinion; he being in favor of grant- 
have no dealings with the Bourbons, and indignant- | ing the motion, and Judge Underwood opposing it. 
ly denies the report that he purposes a coup d état. | This division of the Court was certified to the Su- 
" The provisional government bas invited bids for| preme Court of the United States, before which 
a contract to lay a submarine telegraph between | the question will now come. Previously, during 
Cadiz and Cuba, via the Canary Islands. |the same term of that Court, in a case appealed 


— 


Among the various schemes proposed for the| from the District Court, in which the constitu- 
| tionality of the Confiscation Act of 1862 was called 


future government of Spain, is one for the forma- 
tion of a triumvirate; while another party advocate 


| in question, Judge Chase gave an opinion sustaining 
the appointment of a temporary Dictator. Some 


| that act, on the ground that several cases under it 


of the latter have asked Espartero whether he would 
accept that office. 
Avustria.—The Emperor has advanced Baron Von 


| had been tried before the Supreme Court, in which 
| neither the bar nor the bench questioned its con- 
| Sti utionality, and the fair inference was that neither 


Beust, now Prime Minister, to whose influence the | doubted it; but he expressed a willingness to see 
recent liberal legislation is largely due, to the rank | it brought before that Court in some form which 
of Count, in acknowledgment of his valuable ser- | would secure a direct and positive expression on 


vices. Von Beust is a Protestant, and was Prime | 
Minister of Saxony, before the war of 1866, and the 
conquest of that kingdom by Pruasia. | 


Cusa.—The insurrection continues unsubdued, | 
and the insurgents are reported to be ivcreasingly | 
confident, although in a recent battle several of | 
their leaders were made prisoners. Their centre of | 
action appears to be near Puerto Principe, in the | 
eastern part of the island. About the middle of | 
last month, the Captain-General, after receiving a dis- | 
patch from Spain, announcing that the government | 
would make liberal concessions to the Cubans, sent | 
through commissioners a message to the insurgents ; 
but the latter declared that they required either an 
independent nationality, or a government similar to 
that of the Dominion of Canada, with a Governor- 
General appointed by the Spanish government, but 
with their own Parliament, and the privilege of | 
making their own laws, subject only to a veto by | 
the Governor, and with the election of residents of | 
Cuba to office, by universal suffrage. One portion | 
of the insurgents, it is said, desire the immediate | 


the subject. In another case, the Court affirmed 
the right of stockholders in loyal States to the divi- 
dends declared during the war on stock held by 
them in Southern railroads, notwithstanding the 
conflscation of such dividends by the * Confederate”’ 
government. Judge Chase held that the confed- 
eracy was not a de ficto government in any such 
sense as to entitle its acts to judicial recognition as 
valid, but that it must be regarded as an unlawful 
combination organized for the overthrow of the 
national government, and its acts for the confisca- 
tion of the property of citizens of the United States, 
as null and void. Therefore the dividends on the 


| stock in question, paid during the war to receivers 


appointed by the rebel government, must now be 
accounted for to the owners, by the railroad com- 
pany, in lawful money equal in value to the Con- 
federate money at the time of receipt. 


Concress.—The second regular session of the 
40th Congress commenced on the 7th. In the 
Senate, the credentials of a Georgia Senator were 
presented, but their reception was objected to, on 


abolition of slavery, while another class, holding | the ground of doubts as to the legality of the 
slaves themselves, favor gradual emancipation. A} Legislature electing him, some members, it was al- 
commission is said to have been to Washington, to | leged, being disqualified by the R- construction acts, 
ask our government to concede to them belligerent | and they were laid on the table and the subject 
rights. At last accounts, the insurgents were be- postponed. Summer of Mass. introduced a bill 
sieging Manzanillo, had destroyed the aqueduct | that no citizen of the United States shall be de- 
which supplied Santiago de Cuba with water, and | prived of the elective franchise by reason of race, 
were preparing to attack the latter place. | color or previous condition ; also one providing for 

Domestic.—A San Francisco dispatch of the 7th,|a resumption of specie payments in the 7th mo. 
stated that the track of the Central Pacific Railroad | next. Yates of Ill., Morrill, and Frelinghuysen of 
was laid south of the fork of Humboldt River, 450| N. J., introduced bills relative to naturalization ; 
miles from Sacramento, and within 200 miles of| and Cragin of N. H. and Pomeroy of Kans., pro- 
Salt Lake City, and it was progressing at the rate of | posed Constitutional amendments providing for 
23 or 3 miles per day. |equality of rights in regard to suffrage. In the 
“A collision occurred between two large steam- House, the following, with other bills, were intro- 
boats, the America and the United States, on the | duced and referred: providing that all male citi- 
Ohio river, near Warsaw, Ind., on the night of the | zens not less than 21 years old shall be entitled to 
4th inst., causing great loss of life. The United | vote for Presidential Electors and Representatives 
States was so injured as speedily to sink, the water in Congress; continuing the Freedmen’s Bureau in 
being about 8 feet deep; but a quantity of petro-| Virginia, Mississippi and Texas; amending the 
leum which was on board caught fire immediately | naturalization laws; prohibiting the sale of coin by 


after the collision, and both boats were at once en- 
veloped in flames, and were soon consumed. At 
least 80 persons, passengers and crew of the United 
States, are believed to have perished, and some 
estimates place the loss above 100. No lives, it is 
said, were lost on the America, but the destraction 


of the boat is attributed to the effort to save those | 


on board of the other. 

The motion in the U. 8. Cireuit Court at Rich- 
mond to quash the indictment against Jefferson 
Davis, on the ground that the 14th amendment to 


| the United States and providing for the redemption 

of legal tender notes in coin at par; and joint reso- 
jlutions by three different members, proposing a 
Constitutional amendment providing for impartial 
suffrage. Resolutions were adopted, directing the Re- 
| construction Committee to examine into the condition 
of Virginia, Mississippi and Texas, and report what 
| Measures are necessary for better protection of life, 
| liberty and property ; ‘and asking for the instrue- 
| tions given the American Minister to England, rela- 
‘ tive to the Alabama claims. 


| 





